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Education for the State of New York presided and 
outlined the plan of the Conference in an opening 
address. “ The business of this Conference ” 
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nothing to do with politics. It has none too much 
business. The United States has no control over 
education in the States. But the United States must 
look after schools in the territories and dependencies. 
The Bureau of Education is its natural instrument. 
Tamskeptical about leaving educational administration 
wholly to insular commissions. The time may come 
when there will be a motive for political meddling 
with the appointment and the salaries of teachers. 
We have a long, delicate, heavy problem before us 
if we are to make a comprehensive and enduring 
school system in our island posssessions which is ever 
to be capable of getting up power enough to run 
under its own'steam. The best administrative or- 
ganizations will be assured if the management of it is 
imposed upon the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion.”” 

After the organization of the Conference the ap- 
pointment of Committees and the formal opening 
address, Hon. Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs occupied the attention of the Confer- 
ence during a large part of the morning session, with 
a comprehensive, general statement of the progress 
and present situation among the Indians. His out- 
line of a plan partly inaugurated, establishing an 
Indian employment bureau and getting all the 
Indians to work to earn their living, was greeted with 
hearty applause. 

His account of the progress made in the matter of 
irrigating Indian lands indicated that an important 
step has been taken in this vital matter and showed 
that in some places at least the Indian will have the 
necessary facilities for irrigation. He indicated a 


plan for securing the investment of capital in indus- | 


tries to be established on the edges of the reserva- 
tions which will offer opportunities for self-support 
to the Indians. Indeed his résumé of the vear’s work 
showed gratifying progress in many directions and 
established again the conviction which has frequently 
found expression in these Conferences that the 
Indian program now inaugurated will, if faithfully 
adhered to, eventually solve the question so far as 
public policies may. 

Much interest was manifested by the Conference 
in the speech made by Charles Doxon, an Onondaga 
Indian. This young man was graduated from Hamp- 
ton some years ago, where he had been taught the 
machinist’s trade. Equipped with this preparation for 
life he returned to New York State and got a “job” 
in one of the shops of a manufacturing city. His road 
was a hard one at first because of the severity with 
which his good nature was tested by his fellow work- 
men, but he stuck to it and added to his education 
by means of a correspondence school. Eventually by 
sheer pluck and ability he won a good position in the 
machine shop of the New York Central Railroad. 
His speech had much of the power of the simple, 
native oratory for which many Indians have been 
famous, and both won and commanded his hearers. 
As a practical example of the development of the 
Indian he was a success. 

Sybil Carter gave some account of the progress of 
the lace industry among the Indian women, and told 
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the story of the winning of prizes by her protegés. 
Miss Collins, of Standing Rock reservation, made an 
appeal for the services of a tuberculosis specialist for 
the Indians. John M. Oskison, of the New York 
Evening Post, himself a Cherokee, uttered a protest 
against the vast amount of misinformation published 
daily regarding the Indians. S. M. Brosius and Dr. 
Merrill E. Gates appeared respectively as the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Rights Association and the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, and Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson made some statements touching the alleged 
failure of the reindeer industry in Alaska which 
showed that industry instead of being a failure to be 
in a flourishing condition. William A. Light and 
Charles E. Burton addressed the Conference from the 
standpoint of the Indian School teacher. Dr. H. B. 
Frissel, Principal of Hampton Institute, also de- 
livered an address. 

The interest of the Conference in the Indian sub- 
ject culminated on Sixth-day morning with the re- 
port of a Committee appointed last vear to examine 
and consider the status of religious work among the 
Indians. The report was read by Dr. W. M. Slocum 
of Colorado College. After expressing appreciation 
of what had been done for the spiritual and moral up- 
lift of the red man, he stated that the present move- 
ments for his religious education are totally in- 
adequate and the results small and unsatisfactory. 
He quoted from many letters received from mission- 
aries and teachers in the field testifying to the very 
slight amount of missionary work done by the various 
denominations among the different tribes, notwith- 
standing that the official reports of some denomina- 
tions showed that in individual cases they were push- 
ing the Indian work with some vigor. He explained 
that a portion of the lapse in this work was the 
rational outeome of the cutting off of Government 
appropriations for denominational or sectarian schools. 
Certainly the government schools cannot be held 
responsible for the distinctly religious education of 
the Indians and the churches must assume the work. 
The report closed with the recommendations of the 
Committee : 

“ 1—That a much more substantial effort be made 
to examine into the actual conditions of Christian 
training among the Indians. 

“‘2_That the effort be made to secure co-operation 
among many Christian denominations. 

‘*3—That a careful examination should be made 
to know how the work of government schools can be 
supplemented by distinctly religious training. 

‘4—That more hospitals be established among the 
tribes by religious bodies. 

““5—Recommends the distinctive work of the 
Young Men’s and of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association as being of special value. 

“ 6—In conclusion vour Committee suggests the 
necessity of a meeting, in the very near future, of all 
the religious denominations to consider ways and 
means for greatly enlarged work among our Indians.” 

The Philippines were discussed in a most interest- 
ing manner and this, too, in spite of the fact that the 
four speakers engaged and definitely promised for 
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this topic failed the Conference at the eleventh hour. 
But the editors came to the rescue. Dr. Devins of 
the Observer, Dr. Abbott of the Outlook, Dr. Ward 
of the Independent, and two naval officers, Rear 
Admiral Franklin Hanford and Commander Edward 
J. Dorn gave the result of their observations and 
studies. The duty of this nation towards the people 
of the Philippines Islands was the question before the 
Conference, and after various preliminary observa- 
tions had been noted Dr. Abbott summarized what he 
considered the duties of the nation towards its de- 
pendents, in the matter of the enforcement of law, 
the promotion of industry, the dissemination and pro- 
motion of education and religion. The presentation 
of the subject of Hawaii and the Hawaiians produced 
in the Conference a sort of love feast. There were 
twelve or more residents or ex-residents of Hawaii 
present in the Conference. The conditions and needs 
of Hawaii were forcefully presented respectively by 
Hon. F. M. Hatch of Honolulu, former Hawaiian 
Minister to the United States and ex-Justice of the 
Hawaiian Supreme Court, and by Rev. O. P. Emer- 
son. Particularly were the educational needs of the 
Island Territory explained by Theodore Richards, ex- 
President of the Kamahamama Schools, who urged to 
provide better lights for the island by giving back 
three-fourths of their revenue, to build better school 
houses, to provide better equipment, to raise the 
teacher’s salaries and to have betters teachers. These 
recommendations found expression later in the plat- 
form adopted by the Conference. 

A part of the last evening of the Conference was 
devoted to a discussion of Porto Rico, Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
ex-Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico being 
the chief speaker. 

At the close the Conference unanimously adopted 
a platform embodying 
tion: 

That Congress segregate and devote to the use of 
our detached territories and possessions the rev- 
enues derived by the Federal Government therefrom, 
after paying the cost of administration. 


That the registration of all Indians with their 
family relationships be speedily completed at every | 


agency. 


That the division of tribal funds provided for by | 
the “ Lacey Bill” should be approved and such di- | 


vision be effected as early as possible. 
That in one or more of the larger Indian industrial 


schools the course of study be extended to permit its | 


graduates to enter the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges in the States and Territories. 
That Congress by definite legislation prohibit the 


use of Indian trust funds for instruction or support | 


of Indian students in schools under ecclesiastical con- 
trol. | 

That Congress amend the law providing for the 
election of a delegate from Alaska by granting citizen- 
ship and suffrage to native men of twenty-one years 
and upwards who can read and write. 

That the Government provide an adequate system 
of industrial and lay schools for the natives of | 
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Alaska, provide for hospitals and sanitary care, and 
keep schools and reindeer herds under care of the 
Department of Education. 

That citizenship be conferred upon its people as 
recommended by the President. 

That industrial training be given a place in all 
elementary schools, and trade schools established at 
convenient locations. 

That the customs dues lost to Hawaii by its an- 
nexation to the United States be restored to it, after 
administration expenses are dedueted, to be used for 
education and other local purposes. 

That the bill passed by the house of Representatives 
providing for reduction of the tariff be adopted by 
the Senate. 

That the svstem of civil government so wisely 
created by Congress be extended as rapidly as peace- 
ful conditions may allow. 


A SEPARATION IN 1906. 


[The following “ Protest by Fritch! Vv 
Monthly Meeting” is published in the whuadelpma Friend, 
whose editor Saves: ~ We present a copy of a letter of expostu- 
lation addressed to Fritchley Monthly Meeting, 6th of Sixth 
month, 1906. We print it for the sake of information, and not 
to accentuate differeaces, nor as having a 
aration in this case as a mode of protest. 


some members of 


judgment 
But it 
us harm to give respect and a hearing to tender consciences.” 
This monthly meeting belongs to the conservative body of 
Friends in England who have for many ated 
from London Yearly Meeting, and who have their headquar- 
ters and hold their gereral meeting at Fritchley. The docu- 
ment is a curious echo of past separations. 


To The Monthly Meeting. 


Dear Friends:—Some of us your members whose 


on sep 
I 


will not do 


years been sepa! 


names are subscribed have found ourselves brought 
under great exercise of mind on account of the action 
of the Monthly Meeting at various times in receiving 
into membership those who are not concerned to 
maintain some of the testimonies the Lord has called 
us to maintain and by which we believe he has been 
pleased to distinguish us from others, and has ap- 
pointed also as a means for our preservation in the 
way he designs for us to walk before him and before 
the world. We feel that by this action of the Monthly 
Meeting no stronger evidence could be given that 
some of these, the Lord’s testimonies, are become of 
light esteem with Friends, and that instead of being 
a light to others, and encouraging them in coming 
forward, in faithfulness in the Lord’s way, the 
Monthly Meeting is distinctly discouraging such 
faithfulness, and making it manifest to all that they 
esteem it of little account. 

Through this it has become impossible now to an- 
swer the queries with satisfactory truthfulness, for 
how can we say we are training any in plainness when 
we are discouraging that plainness, not sanctioned 
by the world’s fashion, which the Lord chose for us? 
and whilst this weakness is found amongst us we 
also cannot say with clearness that we are growing 
in the truth. 


And we who thus address you not feeling any an- 
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swer from God giving us liberty to alter, and walk 
in a different way from that in which he called us, and 
in which he joined us with you in profession, are 
now much straitened, feeling it is forbidden to us 
with much clearness to join with any such alteration; 
and whilst the evidence of it remains, we see not 
how we ean any longer join with you in the exercise 
of the discipline and are brought into a sore strait 
on that account. 

We believe we are called as a church to maintain 
a separate existence in order that certain religious 
principles and testimonies may be held forth to the 
world, and that. these principles and testimonies form 
a body of religious profession which cannot be at- 
tacked in any one part without the whole suffering 
thereby. Every departure from the purity and sim- 
plicity of that profession introduces the spirit of the 
world, and brings a corresponding degree of weakness, 
which sooner or later reflects itself in our religious 
life, and brings us face to face with the awful danger 
of becoming as salt that has lost its savor. 

We view with no small degree of alarm the prac- 
tice which has arisen of bringing the meeting to a 
decision on important matters while well concerned 
members fee! the time for action has not arrived and 
that a cloud rests on the tabernacle. We believe it 
would be much safer if Friends were willing to wait 
until the meeting could move in a good degree of 
unity, especially in eases where departure from what 
has till lately been established usage are concerned, 
and it has seemed to us reasonable that we should 
try to lay this before you, reminding you how many 
times uneasiness and concern have been expressed in 
the Monthly Meeting with some of its proceedings, 
which yet have been carried out notwithstanding the 
well-grounded objections of some who have been un- 
able to unite with them. And we desire vou very 
seriously to consider the position in which both you 
and we are placed: and that we have not chosen it for 
ourselves. To some of us it has been the cause of 
much pain to lose the esteem of friends we love be- 
cause we cannot join with them in the course they 
have taken, but feeling we cannot do so without 
changing our profession, and feeling no liberty to 
change we have no choice otherwise, and we feel that 
the separation which must needs follow can only be 
with the Monthly Meeting that has made the change. 

We desire vou very weightily to consider this and 
lav it to heart whether this which has thus come 
about is not a call to you to seek earnestly for a spirit 
of renewed care, and diligence, and zeal in walking 
in that narrow path that the Lord chose and cast up 


for Friends and to walk in which many in time past, 
and some in this age also, were made willing to en- 
dure suffering and hardship, but were brought by it to 


an eternal reward: for all our troubles, we believe 
have arisen from a want of true devotedness to God, 
resulting in the loss of our first love, so that we have 
not witnessed that growth in the Truth which ever 
accompanies faithfulness. 

Henry T. Wake, John E. Southall, Edward. Y. 
Sturge, Joseph Hinde, Martha Hinde, Edmund Hat- 
cher, Henry F. Blake, Henry Whittaker. 
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A HOPEFUL MOVEMENT. 


[A leading editorial in The Friend (Philadelphia ) .] 


We can but rejoice in a wide-spread revival, both 


jin our own Yearly Meeting-{that held at Arch St., 


Philadelphia] and elsewhere, on ,the, part of our 
younger members, of interest in the examination of 
the history and principles of the Society of Friends. 
It has been going on, through what are called 
“Round Table ” companies, now for two or three 
winter seasons. Instead of abating—if the crowded 
meeting held in this city on the twelfth instant was 
a just indication—the interest in Friends’ central and 
vital truth and its‘outshoots in doctrine, conduct, and 
testimony has'come—we hope not to a culmination— 
but to a remarkable growth instinct with signs of a 
healthy life and a degree of Divine visitation on the 
hearts of our youthful co-laborers. Its effects in 
their imbibing and willingness to state sound doctrine 
and essential principles were apparent in that meeting 
as a comforting and hopeful outlook for our religious 
Society. 

If on such oceasions instances of some crudeness 
of understanding of the true inwardness and applica- 
tion of the truths committed to our exercise might be 
detected, vet crudeness with honesty and vitality is 
preferable to indifference or dead ripeness. And the 
enthusiasm of a formative period of life augers well 
for the vital common sense to be developed in the 
matured burden-bearer, when he has to put the full 
harness on. Under the oversight of the advancing 
Master we can trust the children to lay the right 
palm leaves, and sound their fresh-born hosannas; 
for if these are rebuked and hold their peace, we 
know not what kind of stones will ery out instead. 

A changed manner towards our youth, more tender 
evidences of a fatherly sympathy and confidence to- 
wards them in our Yearly Meetings and neighbor- 
hoods, has encouraged them to make common cause 
with their elders in an openness towards what used 
to sound to them like a bugbear, namely “ Friends’ 
principles.” And then the tender grace of the 
standard-bearers of those principles among us, the 
savor of the anointing of their spirits, has done more 
to recommend the truth which they illustrate than 
all their arguments. Opposition has melted down 
that stood against looking into these things for our- 
selves; and now, as if of their own accord, young 
people are embracing the truth of the good word 
which they have begun to taste. We desire that thev 
may not be satisfied with the intellectual movement 
of a study of Friends’ principles and their develop- 
ment, as other theologies are studied, and that the 
learning may not stop short of grace; but that the 
Master may be leading them over the threshold of 
his temple of Truth into the school of Christ, where 
he will teach his young people himself and they shall 
be tender pupils of the immediate and perceptible 
witness of the Holy Spirit, transcending any man, 
book or writing. May Quakerism as a philosophy or 
as a cult, not be permitted to rob our youth of a ris- 
ing into its life as an experience, even into him on 
knowing whom they shall say, as was said in sub- 
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stance by a young man on the recent occasion: ““ Now 
we believe, not because of thy saying, but we have 
seen and heard him ourselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES AT 
SW ARTHMORE.—IItE. 


Since the last report of Professor Rawson’s peda- 
gogical courses, the classes have held two more 
regular sessions, and have read in the text book— 
MeMurray’s, “ The Method of the Recitation ”’—to 
the end of chapter VI. The lectures in the course 
on methods have been chiefly an enlargement of this 
text, with such additional matter as Professor Raw- 
son has gathered from his own experience. 

At the close of the last report we were discussing 
the subject of individual and general notions. We 
had noted their differences and their relations, and 
had observed the four great values of general notions 
in education. ‘ 

Education, therefore, consists of a triple process in 
which we first acquire individual notions; then pass 
from these to general ones; and, finally, apply our 
general conceptions, thus developed, to the various 
problems of practical life. We must examine these 
three steps in detail. 

A new subject or idea, with which the child has 
had no former acquaintance, is to be presented; how 
shall we do it? In the first place the mind of the 
child must be put in a “ receptive ” condition, a con- 
dition in which it is prepared to grasp the idea, and 
not merely to commit a series of words. How mis- 
taken is that teacher who thinks that her words will 
mean the same to the child that they do to her; or 
who rests content with having her pupils learn their 
lessons * by heart ” without any explanation of their 
We are all acquainted with that type of 
child who ean reel off rules by the dozens, but who 
knows nothing whatsoever. The process which leads 
to this is not education at all. It may be training, but 
vou may train an idiot—vou can never educate him. 


meaning! 


A great deal may be done toward preparing a 
pupil’s mind by the way in which a lesson is assigned. 
In every lesson the teacher has some definite aim as 
to the effect which she wants to produce, but it may 
he advisable in many cases to state to the pupils, not 
this full aim, but a more simplified one which they 
can readily understand. Suppose, for example, that 
she desires to teach patriotism as exemplified in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. She should not tell them just 
that, in so many words, but should rather lead up to it 
in some such words as, “ we will now try to find out 
how the Americans contrived to drive the British out 
of Boston.” This will arouse their curiosity and 
place their minds in a much more receptive condi- 
tion. Many other examples of this method may be 
found in the text-book. 

One may now ask how much time should be spent 
in this process of preparing the pupil’smind to receive 
the notion. The only answer to this is that as much 
should be taken as is necessary. If the student’s 
previous work leads up to the new concept, little will 
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be needed; if not, much will be required. . All teach- 
ing must lead from the known to the unknown by 
association of ideas. The mind cannot be treated 
as a blank page or an empty vessel. 

In’ the course on School Management, we were dis- 
cussing last time the matter of fatigue. We had 
considered its effects, but not its causes. Fatigue 
usually is the result of bad physical condition, inelud- 
ing that which from long-continued work, 
from lack of sleep, from lack of food or from too 
much food. In addition to these, the factors of worry 
or dissipation will bring on fatigue much sooner than 
normal work. 


comes 


The teacher must be otf the alert for 
such causes and attack them vigorously when found. 

The seeond division of section LV of our outline 
takes up the subject of posture. Bad posture on the 
part of children is one of the commonest and worst 
evils in the school room. It is injurious not only to 
the lungs, heart, spine and all the internal organs of 
the body, but it also affects materially the enthusiasm, 
interest and dignity of the pupil. There are un- 
doubtedly some “ reformers” in this line who em- 
phasize its importance far beyond the point where 
the greatest results are to be secured. A child should 
not, for instance, be required to stand or sit in ab- 
solutely correct position for any great length of 
time. This becomes irksome and does more harm 
than good, but a reasonable amount of oversight at 
this critical period in the child’s development must be 
exercised, 

The secret of all correct postures lies in keeping 
the spine straight. A common error of teachers is 
in telling pupils to throw their shoulders back or hold 
their heads up. It is perfectly possible for the stu- 
dents to obey either or both of these commands with- 
out having any effect on the shape of their spines. 
If the spine is straight, the shoulders will be back 
and the head up, but not necessarily vice versa. A 
better plan is to tell them to get the crowns of their 
heads as high in the air as possible, or tell them to 
press their necks back against their collars. Either of 
these processes will produce the desired results. 

Closely allied with posture are physical exercises 
and drills. The aims of exercises in connection with 
schools are four fold: (1) to avoid mental fatigue by 
in kind of work, (2) to secure good pos- 
) to imerease of the blood 


a change 
ture, (5 
and lymph, and (4) to give the child control over 
How 


best to secure these ends is a question much discussed. 


the circulation 
and eo-ordination in the use of his muscles. 


Some claim that the Swedish system is more effective, 
while others adhere to the old method of drills. The 
relative merits of each were weighed by Professor 
Rawson, and he gave it as his opinion that they both 
had their advantages and 
gether. 


be more applicable, being irksome 


might be 
For the older pupils the Sw edish system may 


emploved to- 
to the vounger 


ones after its noveltv has worn off. For the very 
voung ones, however, and for those. who are too tired 
for regular exercise, the best plan is to turn them 
entirely loose and let them romp at their own free 


will. Mos F: 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must 
reach us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N, W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 27, 1906. 


WHAT AND HOW TO READ. 


“ Reading maketh a full man,” said Bacon; “ con- 
ference a ready man; and writing an exact man.” 
But when the great philosopher penned this sentence 
he had no conception of the kind or amount of read- 
ing that would be done by the average man or woman 
of the twentieth century. In his time there were no 
great daily newspapers, with their blanket Sunday 
editions; there were not magazines and weeklies by 
the hundred, filled with short stories, sensational ex- 
posures of graft, and anecdotes “with a_ possible 
point.” Neither did he dream that thousands of 
novels would be sown broadcast over the country 
every year; some of them historical with their history 
monstrously distorted, some of them problem novels 
that introduce innocent boys and girls to the social dis- 
secting room, and other novels without moral poison 
but with no more nourishment in them than so much 
sawdust. He who takes these things for his mental 
diet wili never be a “ full man;” for such reading 
makes little impression on the brain and most of it is 
forgotten as soon as read. 

The daily newspaper may be made a means of 
mental discipline if the reader decides to follow cer- 
tain lines of events from day to day, and holds in his 
mind by positive mental effort the important points 
he has already read. The magazines may be used to 
increase brain power if the reader selects from those 
that come to his hand an article here and there along 
the lines in which he is especially interested. A good 
novel may be read now and then, to cultivate the 
imagination and to broaden knowledge of 
human nature; but with novels it is safe to follow 
Emerson’s rule and never read one that does not still 
hold its own after it is a vear old. 

Every man and woman who has had a common 
school education ought to be able to read and enjoy 
some of the books written by the world’s master 
thinkers; not only the classic novels and poems, but 
the books that deal with the latest discoveries in 
science, the underlying causes that have made the 
world’s history what it is, and the social problems that 
are waiting a solution at our hands. Every one 
should make his reading a matter of conscience, and 
should not allow himself to get into such a condition 
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that he cannot grasp and retain the essential points 
of books which he knows are worth while. 

What can the home and the school do to cultivate 
the habit of reading books that require thought ? 
First, the parents should read such books themselves 
and talk about them in the presence of the children. 
Then both parents and teachers can encourage 
children to read books other than fiction, Instead of 
the unheeded general injunction not to read so many 
story books, ask them to read certain other books in 
which they cannot fail to be interested if they have 
the ability to think clearly. One judicious mother 
whose children were omnivorous readers made it a 
rule that they should read no fiction before noon; as 
soon as they began to hunt for books and magazine 
articles other than fiction they found an abundance 
of interesting matter at hand. 

Above all things let us not forget to read the Bible, 
until the noble words of psalmist and prophet rise un- 
bidden to our lips, and the life of Jesus so takes pos- 
session of us as to make us realize the purpose of our 
own lives. When we have learned directly from the 
Master the full meaning of growth and service, we 
shall be hungry for such reading as will help us to 
grow and make us more able to serve. 


———————————— 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
CHICAGO TO NEBRASKA. 


One of our last visits in Chicago was in the home 
of Thomas and Mary Poulson, our Danish-American 
Friends. No more faithful members of our Society 
van be found anywhere than they. The daughters 
Mary and Sarah will be concerned co-operators in the 
First-day school and the new activities in Chicago. 
First-day evening, the 14th, we took the train for 
Nebraska, reaching Omaha early the following morn- 
ing, and taking our first glimpse of the muddy Mis- 
souri from the “long bridge.” We have spent a 
couple of days among the big Nebraska farmers. Corn 
is king here, with eattle of various kinds on the hoof, 
his right and left hand supporters. The same com- 
plaint of searcity of farm helpas one hears in the East 
is in evidence here, but the situation is not as strained 
as in the states nearer the Atlantic. In the first place 
the short work day has not yet found its way so far 
west of the Mississippi River, or at any rate not among 
the farmers. Besides, with the improved implements 
of agriculture, and this easily tilled soil, one man 
will plant and raise a hundred acres of corn, so that 
agriculture does not wait and stagnate, even though 
the labor problem troubles. 


Much concerned provision was made by the 
Nebraska pioneers for education, and the schools of 
all grades are well equipped. The State University 


opens the doors of the higher education to the young 
men and women of the State, with no charge for 
It is possible to find university men running 
the big farms in this region, and running them all 
the better because of the brain-cultivated energy 
But even when all this has been said there is 


tuition. 


used. 
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not the same struggle to keep the social pace which 
seems to be making for unrest in the East. A simple 
life more genuine than Wagner probably ever knew, 
may be found here. The country church is much in 
evidence, the substantial farmers of the community 
finding time to attend the place of worship, as well 
as to cultivate their broad and almost baronial acres. 


The development of eastern Nebraska during the 
past quarter of a century has been phenomenal. Land 
here has a rising instead of a falling value. Farms 
bought for six dollars an acre thirty years ago, now 
bring sixty and eighty in a lively market, so that the 
pioneers found themselves growing rich while they 
worked and waited. There is room, however, for im- 
provement in even such a commendable community. 
Road building has not yet become a fine art in this 
region. Not a few of the roads are as the teams and 
wagons made and wore them in the black soil of the 
primeval prairie. It would seem that better roads 
would be an economical investment in a region 
where the crops are moved considerable distances to 
the shipping points in wagons. 


The spirit of the pioneers is still abroad in 
Nebraska. The dissatisfied pull up stakes and go 
towards the setting sun, seeking new opportunities 
and cheaper land. Not a few of them go to the 
Pacific coast, and thousands of them have sought a 
supposably better chance in the dominions of King 
Edward, in the undeveloped Canadian north-west. 
However much one may criticize the restless moving 
spirit, it has to be remembered that it has been the 
dominant desire for betterment, which has belted the 
globe with Anglo-Saxon civilization, and is most surely 
promoting the material progress of the race. May we 
not hope that in the natural and apostolic order of 
development, the enlargement of the Christian vir- 
tues, and the promotion of spiritual progress may fol- 
low this marked advance in our material growth / 


On the 19th inst. we landed in Lincoln, the capital 
of the state, and the home of William Jennings 
Bryan, possibly the city’s best-known product. This 
leads to a recognition of the fact that politics here- 
abouts are very much mixed. Both big parties in 
Nebraska are nearly identical in their platform 
promises. They vie with each other in their assaults 
on what is called “ corporate greed,” and admitting 
the sincerity of both, the only choice would be as to 
the ‘men and the methods to be employed in curbing 
the trusts, the corporations and the capitalists. The 
remnant of the old Populist movement, now little 
more than a memory in the East, is very much in 
evidence here, although the party is largely merged 
in the Democratic organization and machinery. 


Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, the most western 
organized part of the Illinois Yearly Meeting, holds 
its spring session in Lincoln, but it has to be admitted 
that organized Quakerism in this part of Nebraska 
does not possess a desired amount of vigor. Our 
labor here has not vet enabled us to fully consider the 


possibilities, or to state the hope that may really exist 
in the situation. It is commonly confessed, however, 
that had the labors of a concerned committee taken 
hold of matters ten years ago, the condition might 
now be encouraging. The last of next week we go to 
Genoa to attend the Half-Yearly Meeting, and we 
hope the next batch of “ Notes”? may have a more 
explicit Friendly interest than characterizes this 
writing. H. W. W. 
Lincoln, Neb., Tenth Month 20. 


CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Concord First-day School Union convened for its 
semi-annual meeting on Seventh day, Tenth month 
20th, at 10.30 a. m., at Willistown Meeting House. 
Many friends and delegates were present from the 
constituent First-day schools, although the weather 
was inclement. The members and friends of the Wil- 
listown First-day school met the cars from West 
Chester and Philadelphia and conveyed the visitors 
over the beautifully colored hills and valleys to the 
old historic meeting house where the sessions were 
held and a substantial lunch was served, which made 
the gathering one of social good feeling, as well as 
one of religious insight and inspiration. 

The meeting opened by the reading of a portion 
of the fifteenth chapter of St. John by the clerk, Bird 
T. Baldwin, after which the assistant clerk, Anna W. 
Cloud, called the roll of delegates, forty-eight of the 
sixty-one being present to respond. The reports of the 
various schools were brief but very helpful, many of 
them containing considerations of vital interest and 
concern. Newtown Square has been active along phil- 
anthropic lines, 1750 bunches of flowers and 7 ham- 
pers of fruit having been sent during the summer to 
the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Wilmington’s results were 
encouraging, while in Middletown broader and more 
zealous work than ever was being done. Chester 
school is large; the report given was that of the 
thirty-tifth annual report read before the school when 
it closed Sixth month 24th last. One class of this 
school visited another First-day school class at Water- 
ville. The visit was reported to be one of great spir- 
itual uplift, they having been most cordially wel- 
comed by the friends there. The report of Concord 
outlined the methods of their work. Birmingham was 
affected somewhat by an epidemic among the children 
but the remaining ones were ready and eager to con- 
tinue the work. Lansdowne spoke of the work being 
done by the sewing circle, flower mission and reading 
circle. Providence emphasized the need of home 
study during the week. The West Chester report was 
a long and suggestive one, touching upon the points 
of holding students, the influence of regularity, 
promptness, faithfulness and devotion on the part of 
the teacher, and the need of home co-operation. In 
the Darby report mention was made of active busi- 
ness men frequently returning to the Meeting and 
saving, “J feel at home with vou in this old house 
and have many times felt the restraining influence of 
the Friendly teaching here received, and for which I 
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am deeply thankful.” Swarthmore reported that Dr. 
Holmes’s class, which now meets with the other 
classes, is a great help and stimulus to the school. 
Willistown, though sinall, is still active, especially the 
adult class; Goshen is also small but the report is en- 
couraging. 

Remarks pertaining to the reports were made by 
Marv MedAllister, Frank Maris, Lewis Smedley, 
Edwin J. Durnall, Rachel P. Leys, Catherine M. 
Stevenson, Matilda Garrigues, Bird T. Baldwin, 
Anna Smedley, Herbert P. Worth, Sarah Fliteraft. 

The topic for discussion for the morning session 
was, * Would conference work on practical subjects 
be better for our country schools than individual class 
work /” 

The discussion was opened by a very suggestive 
and thoughtful paper read by Anne J. Darlington, 
which aimed to present the views of Middletown 
School. First our attention was called to the fact 
that we must live in the positive, look ahead, not back- 
ward, and see nothing but the possible and the good. 
However there are some difficulties in the way of 
teaching in the rural districts. The members of 
meeting are few and scattered, the classes are small 
and the attendance irregular. The teachers are often 
untrained and frequently lack access to a good 
library. Under such conditions would it not be futile 
to attempt to present historical subjects from the 
Bible or even English history in the time of George 
Fox? How nay these dittculties be overcome ¢ ay 
means of conference classes; “ in the ideal one, as in 
every Friendly gathering, the inspiration of the hour 
will qualify every member of the class to be his neigh- 
bor’s help and strength. All are co-workers. The 
Bible is the leader. Opened at almost any place there 
ean be found, within a very few words, a lesson, the 
discussion of which, will bring life, strength, and 
vitality into the class.” An illustrated lesson was 
selected from the second chapter of James, and it 
was shown that out of the discussion of such a lesson 
would grow “a greater reverence for our Bible, a 
better understanding of the principles of Friends, and 
an increased and living desire for a more perfect love 
of God and fellowship of man.” 

Questions which brought out more in detail the 
meaning of this paper were asked by Matilda Garri- 
gues, Mary McAllister, Mary A. Yarnall, Rachel 
Levs, Lewis V. Smedley, Mary W. Pyle, Francis 
Broomall, Edwin J. Durnall, Herbert P. Worth. 

The afternoon session opened with a helpful con- 
cert exercise by Willistown School, which brought 
out the thought that 


* Every day is a fresh begin- 
ning.” 


The visiting committee reported that all of 
the schools were doing faithful, earnest work. 

The question for discussion during the afternoon 
was, “ Have trouble in securing suitable 
teachers‘ Do inexperienced teachers develop satis- 
factorily ¢ 


vou 


From your own experience have you any 
suggestions to give along this line?” A few schools 
found difficulty in securing suitable teachers, and in 
most cases inexperienced teachers were found to de- 
velop satisfactorily if they were interested, devoted 
and conscientious in their work. Sarah Fliteraft be- 
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lieved that we ought to have better trained teachers, 
that there should be more Bible study and more Bibl; 
teaching; Rachel Leys emphasized the spirit in whic! 
the teacher should work, quoting from Lucretia Mott 
when she said, “ Take Truth for authority and not 
authority for Truth.” Lewis V. Smedley stated thai 
the impression left on the mind of the student is fri 

quently an impression of the teacher and not of th: 
thing taught. Matilda Garrigues outlined some ot 
the important characteristics of the good teacher, and 
Marv MedAllister gave a conerete example of a 
teacher who was remembered and loved by all who 
had come, under her influence. The clerk believed 
that a thorough’ knowledge of the subject matter and 
a definite religious personality, which carries its in 
uence beyond the limits of the First-day school into 
the homes of the pupils will always be considered on 
of the necessary qualifications of a good teacher in 
First-day school or day school, but special training is 
also now becoming universally recognized as a help- 
ful requisite. Much is being done along this line by 
the various summer schools and the work at Wood- 
brooke, England. Anna M. Harvey spoke of the 
great need of parents taking a living, vital interest 
in their children’s class work. 

The query whether or not the discipline could be 
taught to smaller children was discussed by Matilda 
Garrigues, J. Hibberd Bartram, Anna Smedley and 
others. 

During the noon intermission the delegates met 
and decided upon Lansdowne as the next place of 
meeting. 

The following are the visiting committee for the 
winter: Jennie Darlington, Mary Sharpless, Birming- 
ham; Margaret C. Johnson, Anna M. Harvey, Con- 
cord; Alice C. Windle, Helen Passmore, Goshen; 
Hannah W. Darlington, Anne J. Darlington, Middle- 
town; Hannah M. B. Hipple, D. Hunter Lewis, New- 
town Square; Priscilla Garrett, Lewis V. Smedley, 
W illistown. 

Biro T. Baripwry, Clerk. 
Anna W. Croup, Assistant Clerk. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Our Missions, the quarterly missionary magazine of 
the Society of Friends in England, has just been pub- 
lished (Ninth month 15th). 
ber. 


It is an excellent num- 
The editor (Mary Hodgkin), is evidently on the 
alert for good books to recommend, signed reviews 
being a feature of the paper. Amongst other capi- 
tal articles is one by Herbert F. Standing, M. Sc., on 
“Education in Madagascar,” and another by Basil H. 
Backhouse, B. A., on the “Student Volunteér Con- 
ference at Conishead.” Good illustrations abound. 
Copies may be obtained from the secretary of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 15 Devonshire 
street, Bishopsgate, E. C., London. 


It is an encouraging sign of the times that our 
popular magazines find one of the best ways of in- 
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creasing their circulation to be by espousing some 
much needed reform. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Colliers Weekly led off with a crusade against 
patent medicines, and no doubt the enlightenment 
that the people received at their hands had a good 
deal to do with the passage of the bill by the last 
Congress which requires, after the first of next year, 
that all such medicines shall proclaim on their labels 
what harmful substances they contain. 

Now the magazine, Success, has undertaken the 
formation of a “ People’s Lobby,” which will keep a 
few able men in Washington to watch legislation and 
let the people know when an attempt will be made 
to rush a bill through that would give privileges to 
the few at the expense of the many., Another line 
of good work is taken up by the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, which is organizing an Anti-Child-Slavery 
League. Any one who wishes to become a member 
of this League is asked to sign the following, accom- 
pany it with the names and addresses of others who 
would be interested, and address it to the Secretary 
of the Anti-Child-Slavery League, Madison Square, 
New York. 

“ You may enroll me as a charter member of the 
Anti-Child-Slavery League, and send me a certificate 
of membership, it being understood that a member- 
ship in this League carries with it no financial obliga- 
tion nor any demand upon my time.” 


The two new volumes of London Yearly Meeting 
Discipline are now ready, and can be had from Head- 
ley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C., at 
is. 6d. each. The first volume is a reproduction of 
the two first parts of the previous edition, with new 
title page and index. The second contains the rules 
and regulations for conduct of meetings for church 
affairs, and in relation, to discipline of members and 
duties of officers—The Friend (London). 


Readers of Prof. Ropes’s “ The Apostolic Age ” 
[published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York] 
will linger long on his beautiful description of Paul 
as a poet, and will echo his protest, “ Has ever a man 
been so misunderstood and shamefully entreated as 
Paul, out of whose poetry men have made the propo- 
sitions of a logical system ?’’—Christian Register. 


The Young Friends’ Review, once the organ of the 
F. C. F. U. [Friends Christian Fellowship Union }, is 
now taking a wider line, and desires to circulate 
among younger Friends in general. It also encour- 
ages all young Friends, who feel the call to do so, to 
help in contributing something to its pages, “whether 
a Gospel message, the life of a hero, the thoughts of 
a poet or the story of science.” The aims and stand- 
ard of this little Quarterly are good and high, and we 
cordially wish it suecess. The editor is T. Nelson 
Evens, 28 Burstock Road, Putney, S.W. [London]. 
—British Friend. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


SINGING IN THE RAIN. 


Tell me, what’s the use of fretting when we think that things 
go wrong? 

It never makes them better; but I’ve heard it said a song 

Makes the heavy load seem lighter, and will cheer the troubled 
heart 

Till it quite forgets its worries, and its vexing cares depart. 

As ‘the wind that sweeps the marshes where the fog hangs 
chill and gray, 

Moves the mists that mar the morning till it blows them all 
away. 


So, whenever storm clouds gather till they hide the sun from 
sight 

And it’s darker in the morning than it ought tobe at night, 

rhen let’s sing about the sunshine that is on the other side 

Of the darkest cloud, my comrade. Let the song ring far and 
wide 

On the listening ear of cthers who climb the hill with you, 

Till the risced clouds are scattered, and the gray old world 


seems new. 


Sing of gladness and of beauty. Let the faith that cannot fail, 
In the great eternal Goodness, over fear and doubt prevail. 
As the 


rain, 


robin’s song sounds sweetest when we hear it in the 


So this song of ours, my comrade, in a time of tears and pain, 

Will to those who grieve a message full of hope and comfort 
bring, 

So, look upward toward the sunshine, though it’s out of sight, 

and sing. 


Eben BE. Rexford. 


BIRTHS. 

BROWN.—On Tenth month 17th, 1906, to Clayton L. and 
Anna M. G. Brown, of Norristown, Pa. 
Clayton L. Brown, Jr. 

HAVILAND.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Tenth month 19th, 1906, 
to Henry Morris Haviland and Susan 
daughter, named Elizabeth Haviland. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 28th, to 
Edward C. and Margaret Walker Shoemaker, a daughter, who 
is named Edna. 


, a son, who is named 


fjorden Haviland, a 


MARRIAGES. 


ENGLE—GAUNT.—-At his residence, Tenth month 17th, 
1906, under care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Charles H. Engle, of Mount Holly, N. J., and Caroline H. 
Gaunt, of Philadelphia (formerly of Mullica Hill, N. J.). 


DEATHS. 
Friends’ Home. 6300 Greene Street. Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Tenth month 11th, 1906, of pneumonia, 


BENEZET.—At 


Elma Benezet, aged 83 years. 
day evening, Tenth month 
day at Mullica Hill, N. J. 

DILWORTH.—At her home, Centerville, Del., on Tenth 
month Ist, 1906, Lydia C., widow of William Levis Dilworth, 
in the 65th vear of her age; a life-long and consistent membe1 
of Center Monthly Meeting, Delaware. In the passing away 
of this beloved one many hearts, as well as her own family, 
have been saddened by the parting, but we have the blessed 
assurance that a heavenly rest will be 
eternal life. 

GRIEST.—-At his home in Hyde 
Ninth month 30th, 1906, E. H. Griest, aged 73 years, passed 
to the higher life. A busy man of affairs, he was suddenly 
overtaken by an affliction of from partial to utter help- 
lessness—his sufferings of three years’ duration were truly 
keen and severe. He was a son of Daniel and Nancy Griest. 
His religious affiliations were always with the Society of 
Friends’ and he was an active member of the Friends’ Associa 
tion of Cincinnati. 


Funeral at the Home on First 
l4th. Interment the following 


her portion in the 


Park, Cincinnati, O., on 
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GRISCOM.—At Cropwell, N. J., on ‘kenth month 19th, 1906, 
David D. Griscom, in his 80th year. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At his home on North Avenue, Bal- 
timore, Md., Ninth month 28th, 1906, Robert Hollingsworth, 
in the 41st year of his age; a member of Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in Harford County, Md.; son of Charles R. 
and the late Sarah Longstreth Hollingsworth. He leaves a 
widow and two daughters. 

MAULE.—On Tenth month 19th, 1906, at his home, near 
Lenover, Chester County, Pa., Nathan Maule, aged 82 years; 
a member of Sadsbury Meeting (Christiana, Pa). 


MODE.—At Modena, Chester County, Pa., Tenth month 
16th, Alexander Mode, aged 77 vears; an active Friend of 
Western Quarter. 

PALMER.—At his home, at London Grove, Pa., on Tenth 
month 2]st, 1906, Marshall Palmer, in the 70th year of his 
age. 

PAXSON.—On the 15th day of the Ninth month, 1906, Anna 


W. Paxson, widow of Joshua Paxson, in her 83d year, at her 
late residence, 529 North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


VAN HORN.—At his late home, 77 Union Street. Lambert- 
ville, N. J., on Third-day, Tenth month 19th, Richard H. 
Van Horn, aged nearly 63 years; interment at Wrightstown, 
Pa. 

WEBB.—Entered into rest on Ninth month 2lst, 1906, 


Joseph M. Webb, aged about 49 years. He a son of the 
late Wm. and Phebe P. Webb, who, like the deceased, spent all 
their married life on a farm near Unionville, Chester County, 
Pa. As a member of the Society of Friends, he was honest 
and upright in character, and ever ready to lend a helping hand 
to the needy and oppressed. He leaves a wife, three daugh- 
ters and one 

Is it not a blind mistrust or a faltering faith that leads us 


was 


son. 


to feel that our dead are lost to us, rather than that they have 
only “ gone before” a little while. We have not vet heard the 
“still small voice” that bids us look up and be comforted. 


Shall we not then bravely take up the broken thread, pursue 
the journey patiently, and henceforth be more faithful and 
affectionate in the discharge of our duties to the living? 


‘Far out of sight while yet the flesh infolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide. 
And of its bliss is naught more wond’rous told us, 
Than these few words, ‘I shall be satisfied.’ ” 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Among the honorary degrees conferred at the Convocation 
of the University of Durham at Armstrong College, Newcastle, 
on the 29th ult., was that of D.C.L. on R. Spence Watson, 
LL.D. (St. Andrew’s). Sir Isambard Owen, principal of the 
college, in presenting our Friend, enlarged upon his influence 
in local educational and political affairs —T7he Friend (London). 


Dr. Alfred Salter, L.C.C., a Friend, was last week committed 
by the Bermondsey magistrates to prison for the ninth time 
for non-payment of the sectarian portion of the education rate, 
and having no goods on which distraint could be made. The 
term of imprisonment was two days. This is the greatest 
number of times on which any passive resister in the present 
movement has suffered imprisonment.—The Friend (London). 


I have been deeply interested in T. Kenderdine’s account of 
Rancocas Meeting, and wish he or some one as good at de- 
scribing things, past and present, would write up others of our 
old meeting houses, for there could be found much of historic 
interest connected with them. H. 


Owing to ill-health, Robert Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y., has 
recently resigned as clerk of the preparative meeting, a posi- 
tion which he had held fer forty consecutive years. His faith 
fulness. and devotion has been much appreciated by his meet- 
ing. He is succeeded by Samuel Willets. 





Samuel Jones and Sarah T. Linvill. members of the monthly 
meeting of Friends held at Green Street, have appointed under 
a religious concern a meeting for divine worship to be held in 
Race Street Meeting House. First-dav, Tenth month 28th, at 
7.30 o’clock. A general invitation is extended. 

At the conversazione for the opening of the winter session 
at Toynbee Hall, London, the Deputy-Warden, T. Edmund Har- 
vey [author of “ The Rise of the Quakers.” Headley Brothers}, 
welcomed the past and present students and their friends, sev- 
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eral hundreds of whom attended. He said that the authorities’ 
one aim was to help people on in the world, and though they 
did not often see the results of their work, he thought the suc- 
cesses averaged more than the failures. A glance over the 
Educational Plans of Toynbee Hall for the current session 
conveys the impression of a veritable hive. Among a large 
number of lecture courses and classes are two University Ex- 
tension courses of twenty-five lectures each, on “ English Social 
Reformers ” and “ The Making and Sharing of Wealth” (at a 
minimum of a ls, for the course), and a Nature Study Tutorial 
class also in connection with University Extension. The socie- 
ties, clubs and guilds of Toynbee are legion. Among the regu- 
lar organizations are the Sunday Evening Discussions, at which 
the frank discussion of religious matters is invited, and the in- 
troductory addresses aim at showing something of the value 
of the religious ideal in modern life. 





Martha Schofield writes that she has engaged Thomas H. 
Johnson, of Mt. Vernon, Il)., as business manager. 
“My geod, good matron telegraphs she cannot 
dauguter is ill; but | still hope for her.” M. 
l are running it, and all the shops are open. 


She ndds- 
come; her 
Eastburn and 


In a private letter to one of the editors, Abby D. Munro 
writes from Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., as follows: “I came back the 
last week in September and found it as hot as the hottest 
weather we have had this summer, which is saying a great deal. 
I came back feeling well, but find the change to the intense heat 
quite debilitating. All my teachers are on hand, and school 
opened very pleasantly. Everything here looks encouraging. 
| have received some very nice letters from different friends, 
| some contributions, but I am quite at a loss to know who 
has been appointed treasurer [of the sub-Committee on South 
ern Schools}. It seems as if I should know. 1 should 
realy like to know to whom to look.” 


allt 


A class for the study of Friends’ history and principles hav- 
ing been formed in Pittsburg, Pa., Alfred C. Garrett addressed 
its first meeting on Seventh-day, the 6th instant.—The Friend 
( Philadelphia ). 


A conference of Friends interested in maintaining the meet- 
ing at Mt. Holly, N. J., was held at Moorestown recently, and 
it was decided to appoint committees to attend the meeting 
each First-day morning for the rest of the year.—The Friend 
( Philadelphia ). 


The following is from The Friend (Philadeiphia): “We 
know not thecircumstances of the origin of the meeting in Syria, 
for which the following appeal is made, that it may have a 
house for Friends’ manner of worship, which is said to be held 
there without a pastor. But as such manner of worship any- 
where deserves encouragement, we are willing to give place to 
the appeal, and to state that David G. Alsop, at 409 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will receive contributions. “In the 
spring of 1905 a number of Friends from America attended a 
Friends’ meeting held in a rented room in Ramallah, twelve 
miles north of Jerusalem. Except for the unusual garb and 
unknown tongue of the Syrian Friends assembled there, we 
might have imagined ourselves back in our native land, and 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The same 
solemn, quiet waiting; the same reverent and prayerful atti- 
tude of mind; the moving of the same spirit in the gallery and 
through the body of the meeting. A worship after our own 
hearts, and we verily believe in Spirit and in Truth. In view 
of the needs of these Friends—our brothers in the truth— 
for a house in which to gather, we think it fitting that this 
much of our impression of them should go out with the appeal 
in which their need and their self-sacrificing efforts are told 
to us.’” MARGARETTA S. ALSOP. 

Jutta Cope COLLINs. 








WHITCOMB RILEY—FRIENDS’ 
LIBRARY. 


A RECITAL. 


JAMES 


Paul M. Pearson, head of the Department of Public Speak- 
ing at Swarthmore, will give a lecture-recital on “ James Whit- 
comb Riley ” in the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on Sixth-day evening, 
Tenth month 26th, at 8 p.m. Not only is the recital in itself 
a delightful entertainment, but it is given for the benefit of a 
most worthy cause—the Friends’ Library. Many generous 


contributors to the library in its early days have passed 
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away, and of late years the committee in charge has found 
itself hampered in its efforts to keep the library up to its 
proper standard. 

THE LIBRARY. 


The Friends’ Library, at Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, has 
held, and should continue to hold, a unique position among 
libraries. It contains a larger collection of Friends’ books 
than can be found except in a few other places, and its shelves 
are free of that great array of light and more than useless 
books with which this generation is flooded and with which 
young people are now wasting tneir time and injuring their 
literary taste. 

This library has an unusual opportunity to supply whole- 
some reading to the hundreds of children who attend school 
on the Race Street grounds and to make it unnecessary for 
them to go to the miscellaneous collections in the public 
libraries. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ANNUAL MEETING. 


The First-day School Association of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will hold the annual conference on Seventh-day, the 
3d of Eleventh month, at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., in the meeting 
house at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadeiphia. 

Reports will be received and discussed from the thirteen 
unions making up the Association. 

The subject for discussion at the morning session will be 
“How to Get the Most out of the Lesson Leaves.” This will 
be introduced as to the primary work by Cora H. Carver, of 
Germantown; as to the intermediate by Elizabeth Lloyd, of 
Lansdowne. 7 

In the afternoon discussion on the best way of using the 
adult lesson leaves will be introduced by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, 
ot George School. 

The subject of “ First-day Recreation 
tion” will be introduced by Alfred E. 
N. J. 

Lewis B. Ambler, of Abington, Pa., is clerk of the Associa 
tion. 


Its Proper Limita- 
Darnell, of Medford, 


THE SWARTHMORE LECTURES ON 
QUAKERISM. 


The first lecture in the course on “ The History of Early 
Quakerism,” to be given during the winter at Swarthmore Col 
lege, will be given on First-day evening, Eleventh month 4th, 
at 7.30 o’clock. The subsequent lectures will follow at fort- 
nightly intervals. A syllabus of the course is in press; it con- 
tains an outline of each lecture and references to books on the 
subjects treated. 

The titles, dates and lecturers are as follows: 

I. “ The Forerunners of Puritanism,” by Dr. Hull, Eleventh 
month 4th. 

Il. “The Protestant and the Puritan,” by Dr. Hull, Eleventh 
month 18th. 

Ill. “ The Forerunners of Quakerism,” by Dr. Hull, Twelfth 
month 2d. 

IV. “The Puritan and the Quaker,” by 
month 16th. 

V. “ Mysticism,” by Dr. Holmes, First month 6th. 

V1. “ Rationalism,” by Dr. Holmes, First month 20th. 

VII. “George Fox and His Message,” by Dr. Walton, Sec- 
ond month 3d. 

Vill. “The Light Within,” by Dr. Walton, Second month 
17th. 

IX. “Spiritual Liberty,” by Dr. Walton, Third month 3d. 

X. “Quaker Worship,” by Dr. Walton, Third month 17th. 

XI. “ The Rise of Discipline among Friends,” by Dr. Walton, 
Third month 24th. 

XII. “Quaker Migrations, to and in America,” by Albert 
Cook Myers, Fourth month 14th 

XIII. “ A Quaker Experiment in Government,” by Dr. Sharp- 
less, Fourth month 28th. 

XIV. “ Quaker Unity,” by Dr. Walton, Fifth month 12th. 

A cordial invitation to attend these lectures is extended by 
the college to all interested. 


Dr. Hull, Twelfth 


What we need from day to day 
Life’s riddle to unravel, 

Is light enough to see the way 
And strength enough to travel. 


—Unknown. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 
The annual meeting of Pennsylvania State Congress of Moth- 
ers will be held in Library Hall, Johnstown, Pa., Eleventh 
month Ist, 2d and 3d. All affiliated Mothers’ Clubs are invited 
to send delegates. The program as drafted in its final form is 
as follows: 
Thursday evening, 8 o’clock. 
Music. Invocation. 
Address of Welcome Pres. Civie Club of Johnstown. 
Response crenata a Mrs. George K. Johnson. 
Pres. Pennsylvania State Congress of Mothers. 
“ Links in the Chain of Child Care” Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 
Pres. National Congress of Mothers. 
“The Chiid Workers ” ..Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott. 
Reception at Capitol Hotel at close of the meeting. 
Friday morning, 10 o’clock. 
Business meeting, reports of officers and delegates. 
Afternoon, 2 o’clock. 
“What the Women’s Committee of the Civie Club Accomp- 
lished by the Recent Political Campaign.” 
Miss Emma Blakiston. 
Pres. New Century Club, Philadelphia. 
* Possibilities of Deaf Children” Miss Mary Garrett. 
Friday evening, 8 o’clock. 
“ A Universal Divorce Law ” 
Saturday morning, 10 o’clock. 
Educational Conference, under care of Mr. 
tendent of Public Schools of Johnstown. 
“A New Step Forward ” Mrs. Edwin Grice. 
Cor. See. National Corgress of Mothers. 
“ Parents’ Associations in Public Schools.” 
Miss Anne Heygate Hall. 
Judge 


Mr. Walter George Smith. 


Muir, superin- 


“Work for Erring Children” O'Connor. 
Juvenile Court of Johnstown. 


Miss Bertua C. CALDWELL. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 13th, a much-appreciated 
musical recital was given by several members of the faculty 
and Humphrey Marshall Carpenter, of the West Chester State 
Normal School, who gave several violin solos. A piano solo 
by Gordon Harwood Graves was followed by a vocal solo by 
Eleanor D. Wood. Clara C. Adams. gave three readings, 
“Helene Thamre,” “The Boys’ Story,” and “The Message.” 
A reading, “ The Wind and the Moon,” was given by Eleanor 
D. Wood. 

In 1646, at Retford, in Nottinghamshire, England, James 
Parnell was born. After enjoying the advantages of a good 
education, he became a proselyte of George Fox at the age of 
16, and afterward became an earnest speaker among Friends. 
James Parnell did not escape the persecutions of the time, and 
the last two or three years of his life were spent in a damp 
prison, where he died for want of food, light and air. It is 
for the birth-place of this English Friend that the new Science 
Building has been named, “ Retford Hall,” which is especially 
appropriate, as the names of other buildings are in some way 
connected with George Fox. 

Tenth month 20th, a very interesting program was given by 
the Penn Literary Society. The evening was devoted mainly 
to Rudyard Kipling. Charles Hutchison and Albert Hogeland 
gave a piano duet; Amy Eastburn a reading, “ The Story of 
Nug.” The “Gleanings of the Penns” was read by its editor, 
Anna Butcher. Raymond Bye and Russel Green gave appro- 
priate recitations. William Hough recited “ How I got Dinah ” 
Two pantomimes, “ Little Golden Hair” and the “Soda Water 
Fountain,” were given by several members of the society. 


H. B. K. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


By the will of the late Stephen M. Wright, a hardware mer- 
chant, who resided at Glenhead, L. I., it is reported that 
Swarthmore College will receive $2,000. The value of the 
estate is not given. Mr. Wright left small sums to various 
institutions of his native town in Long Island, and the re- 
mainder of his estate is divided into six parts, three of which 
are to go to Mrs. Ida Beach Stuart, and the other three parts 
to three cousins of the testator. While the conditions of 
the bequest to Swarthmore College are not definitely known, 
it is believed that the amount is to be added to the general 
endowment in honor of Mr. Wright’s mother, who belonged to 
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the Society of Friends. The gift came as a surprise to the: 
friends of the college. Mr. Wright was one of the contribu- 
tors to the $600,000 additional endowment promised to Presi- 
dent Swain when he vecame head of the institution. 

Referring to the recent victory over the University of Penn- 
sylvania in foot-ball, it is pleasant to hear that the best ot 
feeling prevails between the university and the calleges and 
that no more hearty congratulations over Swarthmore’s suc- 
cess have come from any quarter than those freely extended 
by the large following of Pennsylvania. 

On last Sixth-day evening, the 19th, the College Lecture 
Course opened its season with Frank Dixon, who spoke on 
his favorite topic, “ The Man against the Mass.” For a log- 
ical exposure of the whole fallacy of Socialism, Mr. Dixon 
excels, and his wide popularity in lyceum courses gives testi- 
mony to the influence which his spoken words are exerting. 
He his lecture with a rather humorous introduction, 
in which he teljs, of the disadvantages of being a younger 
brother to Tom Dixon, not only in the matter of handed-down 
clothes, but also in the way of reputation. Mr. Dixon says 
he “can beat Tom lecturing all hollow, but doesn’t like to do 
it,” and further that, “in spite of the fame which Tom has 
won with P Leopard’s Spots,’” he expects soon to write a 
book that will “ knock the spots off of Tom’s leopard.” With 
a few such remarks as these to introduce himself to his audi- 
ence, Mr. Dixon then settles down to the gravity of his sub- 
ject, and flays with ringing eloquence the socialist and his 
theories. He first puts forth the whole argument of Socialism 
in its strongest light, and you really begin to wonder how he 
can break down the case which he has made against himself. 
You are not long left in doubt, While admitting 
that the evils which the socialists see are rea] ones, he dem- 
onstrates conclusively that the remedy which they propose 
is absolutely fatal to all human progress. Not only would it 
be destructive to individual initiative, but it would lead to 
the stagnation or deterioration of the whole race. Competi- 
tion, according to Mr. Dixon, the active intluence which 
induces man to make a more intelligent individual of 
himself. Speaking of the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the few, he points out the fact that the fortunes of these 
men have meant the prosperity of all. Wealth cannot be with 
drawn from public circulation, and, although the millionaire 
may own the vast railway systems and corporations, we, the 
people, enjoy them without any responsibility in their man 
agement. ae ae 
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CALENDAR OF. MEETINGS, ETC. Washington City.— 

{In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 


Chicago.— 


class at 10.30 a.m 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School at 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School at 10 
a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School at 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J. 


Market and Cooper Streets, 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. 
week meeting, Fourth-day, 
p-m.) 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- | 
nue), at 1] a.m. 


26th 
Riley 


10th mo, 
W hitconb 


from Riley 
writers by 
Swarthmore 
ce or, 

10th mo. 27th 
Meeting, 
1.50 p.m. 


14th mo. 27th 
School 
Pa. 
between | 2nd 1.30 p.m. 
( Mid- 
7.30 


First-day 
square, 


Bible.” 
he 


Studv.” 


The 


discussed : 


the 


also 


at 


and “* The Bible 
Every Dav Life.” 


10th 
N. J., 
G. Franklin Harvey. 


mo, 27th 
Brooklyn. 
Schermerhorn Street (between Smith | 

Street and Boerum Place), at ll a.m. | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren St., 
near Wabash Ave.), at 11 a.m. 


Friends’ 
cital, auditorium Young Friends 
ing. 140 N. 15th St., at 8 p.m, 
and interpretation of the 
poet’s work and place among American 
Professor Paul M. Pearson, of 
College. 


(7th-day). 
Union 
~essions begin at 

Eleanor 
an address on “ The Literary Beautie- 
following 
* Methods 
“Use of the Bible in the Home” 
as a Practical Help in 


(7th-day ).—Mansfield, 
Friends’ Association, at home of 


(Continued on page iii.) 


(7th-day 
thiome Committee, Philadelphia Yearly 
regular meeting at Rece St., at 


{Tenth month 27, 1906. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ByBerry, Pa.—Byberry Friends’ Association was opened on 
Tenth month 7th, 1906, by Gertrude Tomlinson reading the 
19th Psalm. The report of the Byberry School Reunion was 
handed in, and the committee releasedé from further duties. 


‘Sarah W. Knight called the attention of the association to the 


course of study on American Rate Problem,.arranged by Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, for the Executive 
Committee of the General Conference of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations. 

A poem entitled, “ They say,” by Eleanor Wilcott, was re- 
cited by Florence Delaney, after which William P.:Bonner read 
a borrowed paper on “ Formalism,” which was prepared and 
read before Solebury Friends’ Association by Evan T. Worth- 
ington, of Newtown, Pa. He spoke of the great formality in 
the seventeenth century, which grew to be still greater in the 
eighteenth century, and how to-day we are, in our Young 
Friends’ Associations, breaking down, step by step, this cold 
formality of the: past. 

Rachel Johnson and Sarah Knight gave interesting accounts 
of the Moutitain*Lake Conference. A paper on the same, writ- 
ten by Arabella Carter and read by Rachel Knight, was great- 
ly appreciated. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The Friends Association held its first meet- 
ing on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 12th, at the meeting 
house, after a vacation of three months. Scriptural reading 
was given by Rachel P. Leys. 

No program being arranged for this meeting, our entertain- 
ment consisted of reminiscences of Mountain Lake Park Con- 
ference. Irwin D. Wood gave a description of the trip and ot 
the scenery in and around Mountain Lake Park. Charles 
Palmer read a paper on “ The Religious and Educational Fea- 
tures of the Conference.” Anna M. Wood gave an account of 
tne work of the Young Friends’ Associations in the Society. 

Lillian Hewes gave a very interesting talk on the trip to 
Luray and Washington. Sarah E. Wood portrayed the social 
side of the Conference. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Oscar Stevenson, presi- 
dent; Dora A. Gilbert, vice-president; Sarah E. Wood, 
ing secretary; Charles Palmer, treasurer. After a period or 
silence, the meeting adjcurned. 


! ecord- 


AnNA M. Woop, Corresponding Secretary. 





ROYAL 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Healthful cream of tartar, derived solely 
from grapes, refined to absolute purity, 
is the active principle of every pound 
of Royal Baking Powder. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking 
Powder renders the food remarkable 
both for its fine flavor and healthfulness. 


No alum, no phosphate— 
which are the principal ele- 
ments of the so-called cheap 
baking powders and which 
are derived from _ bones, 
rock and sulphuric acid. 
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